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“4. A ining pan, similar to No. 2. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


F 
Beet Sugar. | §. A cooling pan. 
I am not quite sure that | Skimmer, cloths, clais, (or wicker frame 
Me. Epiror:—l a | 


is profitably to be made (i.e. in |work,) tub or tubs, and a variety of other 
ae eo with the principles of politi- ‘smail articles which will be required or not, 
strict accor e 


my,) on a small scale: it is, in just in proportion to the scale on which it is 
ca, econolly, oul . 


conducted. Such as will be required simply to 
‘nufactories, to be conducted on a large}! 
me De ‘make sugar, shali be described as we proceed. 
sale, I predict, that it is to become a na- 


} 
onal branch of industry and produce; but | The rasp being the first important impl¢- 


esas ment, we will describe such an one as can be 
this cannot be any hindrance or objection to}, 


; ’ ‘easily made, viz: a wooden frame, such as 
the farmer’s employing his leisure hours dur-}/ ’ : a 


‘used for a grindstone. A circular piece of 


ing the winter season, to the production of ; 
wood to form the barrel of the rasp, say one 


> . 
sugar for his own use, or, eventually, when it 


‘foot in length and of the same size in diame- 
shall have become better understood, for the} 5 


iter, or larger if you please, (the heavier the 
‘better. Pass an axle through this piece of 
| wood, and set it to the frame precisely as a 
grindstone, to be turned by a crank or pedal. 


|Around the barrel or circular wood, nail on 
and at small cost, particularly as there are so} , 


‘sheets of tin, perforated in the manner of a 
many throughout the country who have grown || 7 *P ’ 


, , bread grater. To the end of the frame to- 
the beet root, and will, at all events, be de-|| 


| wards which the circular barrel is to revolve, 
srous of making an essay at beet root sugar) 


refineries. 
For this reason I shall confine my present 
hints and observations to the producing of 


sar ona small scale, with simple means 


affix a small trough, or box, say nine inches 


g; also, convinced as I am, that from)| a 7 , , 
among the number, must proceed that expe-}| wit e by eighteen inches in length; inside o: 
ithis box is to slide a block, ieidatl can be 


nence which is to become the basis of large}, 
7 establishments throughout the United States \drawn up and pressed down with one hand, 
‘whilst the other hand is engaged in putting 


roots into the box through an opening on the 


ing beet sugar, little has resulted, as yet, but|| 'P. The roots to be pressed against the tin 
much could already be written on the subject|/St@ter as it revolves, and thus they will be 
at would be useful asa guide to others. ass into an impalpable pulp and fall into a 
his task I cannot assume, though deeply tub or box placed under the rasp. After a 
aterested ; therefore, I can only promise to||P€Ts0n has once witnessed the producing of 
escribe how beet root sugar can be made, |}the juice from the root by a proper sort of 
rasp upon this principle, it will need no argu- 
ment to satisfy him that the roots can be torn 
The articles required for the most simple apart in every fibre and reduced to a pulp, by 


making: 


fe many years passover. From all that has 
ben done in the United States towards mak- 








PREPARATIONS FOR MAKING THE SUGAR. 


nd ‘ready mode of manipulating are, no other contrivance so effectualiy as the 

~ l. A rasp for reducing the roots to pulp. |/French rasp, which makes nine hundred 
* A defecating pan. revolutions per minute, when propelled by 
3. A filterer. steam. 
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Let us now suppose we are about to make |) 
some beet root sugar. 1] 


Ist. Clean the dirt from the roots by wash-|| ordinary copper wash kettle, and 
ing, or shaking well one against the other; the 


latter suffices here, as they come upvery clean. || 


2d. Trim off with a knife the fibrous tape || 


root and all the crown of the root, to get rid i 


of all acrid substance. | 
3d. Rasp them as before described, and || 
thus you obtain your pulp. | 


pieces of strip, formed into a square, with its 
centre about nine by twelve, for light pres- 
sure. Lay this frameona board, which board 
slants into or towards the tub in which 1s 
your pulp. On this frame, then place a piece | 
of coarse linen crash or cloth, five times the | 
size of the centre of the frame, and in the 
centre of the cloth—which of course will be 
the inside or centre of the frame—lay a 
shovel full of pulp, then folding the cloth up 
from the four sides, you have the pulp, en- 
closed as it were, in a square flat bag, which 


=! 


will yield under any pressure without burst- 
ing, and still retain safely the pulp. | 
Oth. Press your pulp to obtain the juice. | 
This is to be done under any sort of press or 
pressure that you may choose; the amount of 
juice obtained will be, of course, according to 
the amount of presstire ; eighty-five per cent 
of juice can be obtained from the root. A very 
simple plan for an experiment, Is, to place the 
pulp ina long piece of cloth, spreading the 
pulp about six inches and roll the cloth up, 


making it four feet long and wring out the || 


juice by hand, aided by a stick in the centre, 
doubling the cloth and making fast both ends. 
If you have a press, place on the bed of it, a 
zinc, tin, or copper pan, larger than the | 
square bags or wickers, (which latter we 
shall soon describe,) in order that it may not | 
be injured by the pressure. ‘The sides of this 


pan need not be over two inches in height. | 


In the centre front of the pan, should be a} 
break or spout for the juice to flow out into a| 
tub beneath. This all arranged, placea cloth | 
filled with pulp on the pan under the press— | 
on this cloth or bag, of pulp, place a c/at or | 


piece of wicker work, similar to the top of a | 


champagne wine basket, or ordinary wicker || 


basket work, made square and flat. 


wicker work is to prevent the pulp in the) 


. . ° i} 
bags from clogging and bursting under the | 


ressure, and to make the juice flow easily | 
P . 


and obtain the more of it from the pulp than } 


you otherwise could. On top of the wicker | 
place another bag of pulp, then another wicker, | 


then another bag of pulp, and so continue un-| 


til your press is filled, when, by applying the |/ 


pressure, you obtain the juice which flows) 
into the tub under the press. 

All being previously in readiness, not a mo- 
ment should be lost after the juice is obtained, 


Beet Sugar. 


me me ee ee ee 


'\l.e. having ready some cream of lime 
4th. Have ready a small frame of four) % 
im hot water, reduced to the consist, 
‘cream ; add to your juice at this point of | 
‘|not more than one ounce in proport; 


|| the fire, and the juice left for perhaps half ay 


‘into another pan, boiler or kettle, to be evans 


‘I will, therefore, describe the manner ip 
which I performed it—to be referred to again 


This || 
1S || 


$2 ee sie Vor. f 


but hasten it into the defecating pan 
is placed over a naked fire, and ma. 


and may he 


ch 
y be ay 
: at" Toceed 
6th. Defecate the juice. ef 
The juice is now in the kettle over the ¢ 
Kee t k fi i ; He fire. 
eep up a brisk fire until the juice jg cs 
to 150° Fahrenheit, or so hot that y ay ; 
.Y Cer } : 270 Cay 
but place your finger into it without burnis 
it. At this moment is the lime to be aides 
pared by slacking a piece of pure clean } 1m 
nce 


. 4 cs 2 ON ty 
eight gallons of juice; this is, however. q. 


known better by experience and the «.. 
your roots are in.* On such points as ; 
is your judgment to be carefully exerpc. 
You must stir the lime thoroughly ty ms. 
with the juice, and when you shal! hay si 
so, Increase your fire, and continue your inns 
over it until it attains the boiling Point, When 
your fire must be instantly checked op the 
boiler or kettle as instantly removed from of 
hour, or until it has become perfectly clea, 
and the deposit made in the bottom: thes 
with a skimmer remove the black scum {> 2 
the surface, and pour off the juice carefy)!y 
rated.t If the juice has now, or previously 
assumed a dirty appearance, be not die 
couraged in your first effort ; this is always the 
appearance of it until-it changes to molasses, 

7th. I’idtering has not been recommended 
at this point, but I think it should be done, 


—and leave those who essay to make sugar, 
to filter once only, or twice, as they may dee 
best. A box of a size proportioned to th 
scale on which you are working, (unless o 
a very large scale—in which latter case yor 
‘will need many filterers, and of the usual 
‘size used in manufactories.) I used a flowe 
‘pot of the capacity of two gallons, as havw 
a hele in the bottom, being conical and @ 
‘earthenware and readily obtained, it was mos 
convenient and answered the purpose. Pre 
pare a circular piece of wood to fit inside the 
conical box or pot—which may be square of 
‘round—perforate this block in every par 
‘cover one side of it with a piece of linen 
‘cloth, then prepare a linen bag or cloth 
place inside the filterer, and put the perfgrated 
block inside the bag, with its covered surisce 
|uppermost, and placing the bag inside 
|pot, forcing down the block, which is belé 
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*If the roots are fresh and good, 1 would ree maend 
a trial with much less—even halt the quantity. If net 
so good, or touched with frost, more may be require 
t At this point evaporation has usually beet cart 
on, but with two filterings; the latter should bere * 
done. See 7th. 








No. 9. ented we 3 
sore the bottom by the angle of the pot, and 1 you have taken them from, try them as di- 
ven drawing the bag over the top edges to! rected and carefully note the appearance of 
woe outside and securing it, you have a very | each, and the white spots which arise curing 
vod filterer. Place in it and fill to within | the experiinent—place them all away fora 
c ‘ach or two of the top, ANIMAL CHARCOAL, | day, so that on resorting to them, you can 
“pges burnt or charred as wood is to make || designate each and recollect its appearance 
“parcoal, except that these bones are burnt | when you were reducing it; or it would be 
Le baked in iron pots, hermetically closed | better to note on a paper relative to each, then 
joring the baking,) IN GRAINS; because if in|| if you fnd any or all of them have granulated, 
owder, It is not so good for various reasons, || take the one which gives the strongest and 
snd isaptto wash through the filterer. Upon || best formed crystal for your guide, and re- 
‘he charcoal in the filterer you pour your||duce your syrup to the same point that you 
ice, at first keeping closed the stop cock or ] did this sample, and you will scarcely fail to 
hole (as the case may be,) at the bottom, and || make sugar to the amount of fifty per cent. 
retaining the juice in the filterers for a mo-|| of your syrup, and the remainder will be mo- 
ment, and when opened as it flows from the || lasses. ‘The peculiar odor which most of the 
élterer, you run itinto the panor kettle again || syrup and sugar has, I cannoi tell how you are 
to evaporate. You can have as many filter-|| to remove ; but | have seen sugar made here 
ers as you please, all in use at the same time, || withoutit. Ifthe process is carefully and skil- 
by having the stop cock of each over a spout | fully conducted and the roots good, there will 
which shall conduct the juice to the pan for || be but little of it. One thing is certain, from 
evaporating. || Constant tasting of the juice and sugar, you 

ath. After filtering, EVAPORATE the juice || become reconciled to this peculiarity, and 
 twenty-one®* and then filter again, and|;}many who would make it for their own use, 
grain run it into the kettle in order to |; would not regard it. ‘Tastes are arbitrary, 

“9th. CoNDENSE it to the crystalizing point,!|and can we say that if we had eaten beet 
which is known by taking a small portion be-|| Sugar all our lives, (without being. refined,) 
tween the thumb and finger, after it has been } with this peculiar odor, we would not reject 
reduced to molasses, and you may suppose it || cane sugar tf presented to us for our use, be- 
is near the point at which crystallization takes || cause of its peculiarity to the taste and smell? 
place, and drawing it out, if on cooling, it ap-| J. 8. 
pears to snap, it must be removed and left to’ enn aE 
crystallize. For the Farmers’ Cobinet. 

[beg to offer a few remarks here on this|| Whitewashing Fruit Trees. 
point, which my experiments have proved to} In passing through several sections of the 
me. Ist. If you make but a small quantity || county of Chester, the writer of this article 
of sugar, as a pint, a quart, or I should think || has taken notice of a prevailing practice 
even a gallon, i. e. two gallons of syrup when||among the inhabitants of whitewashing 
it is at the crystallizing point, [ should deem || young fruit trees; and on inquiring why, or 
it scarcely possible to separate the molasses|| what reason they had for so doing, was in- 
from the sugar after it has granulated. I ami|| formed that it was done in order to promote 
sitisfied that it will require a larger quantity ||the health and thriftiness of the tree, by 
to carry out all the manipulations as they || protecting it from the depredations of various 
should be to produce beet sugar with success|| insects, by which it is often injured in its 
or profit. No estimate of quantity, expense, || young and tender state, and to give the bark 
or profit can be made from working on a small ||a lively, fresh appearance. While the seem- 
sale; quality of the beets and sugar may be||ing plausibility of this theory is admitted, 
proved, 2d. After the syrup has been, as|jand the exalted opinion the writer of this 
supposed, reduced to the crystallizing point,||essay entertains of the good sense, enter- 
and left in a shallow vessel in a cool place}|| prise, and general intelligence of the farmers 
for a day or two, and it is found not to crys-||of this county, yet in relation to the utility 
lallize, provided that it has not been evapo-|| of whitewashing fruit trees, would beg leave 
rated too much, you may easily make yourself|| to give his opinion, that it is not only labor 
tcquainted with the proper point by resort to||lost, but in reality has a very deleterious 
he following : | effect on the vitality, growth, and well-being 
| ake three or four saucers, and in each|| of the tree to which it is applied, because it 
piace one or two spoonfuls of your syrup,| forms a coat over the trunk of the tree, of a 
hold each one over a small flame, or a spirit||dry, costive nature, which effectually pre- 
lamp, and reduce each one a shade more than|| vents the humidity of the night air, and the 
the other and all more than the syrup which || fertilizing dews, so indispensable to the ex- 
Mi bietikeee 0 ae en ree ansion of the bark and health of the tree, 
my scree befure eision thanaiied tone. Practice must from penetrating, softening, and moistening 
ence you in this if you do not usea saccharometer. , |! the outer coat. It is believed, also, to have 
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132 Curing Beef and Pork—Inquirer—Potatoes 
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Aaeeesenniiaalead et Vou. Il. 
a wees ee ee ee For the Farmers’ Cabinet — 
the former, which 18, a e coat of lime}! 
deadens the external bark, and in the au-| Inquirer—No. }, 
tumn it peals off, and hence the smooth and|| In every branch of rural and do 
lively appearance the trunk of the tree pre-|,economy, in. the least susceptible 
sents; but let it be remembered, and duly | improvement, we find various projects " 
considered, that this very outer covering, |! theories advanced, many of which, heal 
taken off by the effects of the lime, is that) pearing before the public, like Macheth*, 
which is intended in the wisdom of the great || witches, vanish into air—thin air. Th; = 
Author of nature, to protect or defend the || particularly applicable in the putaiee 
tree, in this northern latitude, from the in-|/agriculture. Yet we believe that aaa : 
clemency of a severe and protracted winter. | the noise and din about experiments and 4). 
Whatever then has a tendency to remove or || coveries, many valuable improvements } I 
take off this covering, necessarily exposes || been attained, and important facts bronsha 
the trunk of the tree more to the action of}:to light, of which the great mass of ace, 
the severest frosts, which not unfrequently ||culturists, from the want of a knowledos 
in extreme cold weather proves fatal ; or, to|| of such facts, derive no advantages. Ren 
say the least, occasions whole orchards to |/rect knowledge of such facts is possessed 
wear a sickly or consumptive aspect, from)! by the few only, or regarded by the many 
which they can never be recovered, thus|/as mere theory. We think, therefore that 
rewarding the well intended though mis-|! correct information on a number of such wid 
taken care and attention of the industrious || jects would be highly beneficial to the ores: 
husbandman with vexation and disappoint-|! mass of farmers. Hence we design propos. 
ment. _ {ing certain inquiries, with the expectation 
In throwing these remarks on the practice |that persons who may be in the possession 
of whitewashing fruit trees, before the pub-|/ of such knowledge will make communirs. 
lic, the writer has no design, other than to |; tion thereof—or that others may be induced 
cast his mite into the treasury of agricultural | thereby to try the experiments and commu 
experience, and to induce his fellow citizens '|nicate the result. We know it is the custom 
to desist from a practice he believes to have || with farmers in general, in the feeding of 
its foundation in error. geGe |grain to stock, to give it to them ina wh ole 
New London, 6 mo. 25th, 1837. ‘or ungrourd state; and we frequently see it 
ee ee ee ee asserted in the agricultural works of the 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. day, $i. superiority 2 feeding stock if fire 
Curing Beef and Pork. cracked or ground. Now we would suggest 
For the information of your correspondent||as an inquiry, expecting that some person 
A. and others, who may delight in good salt || will give us an answer, based on experiment, 
beef and pork, please insert the following||the following :—In the feeding of grain to 
receipt. Several years experience has satis-|/the various kinds of farm stock, what are 
fied me of its excellence. ‘the advantages in feeding to them ina 


For Beef—200 pounds. ground over that of a whole or unground 
12 pounds Liverpool salt, | state ? 
8 gallons water, (pure and soft,) | Chester County, November 17th, 1837. 
1 pound brown sugar, | rr 
4 ounces saltpetre, | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
1 quart ley. | 

These ingredients are to be mixed with), . Potatoes. 
the water cold; well stirred and skimmed,|| The following experiment on the growth 
and put on the beef cold—no fire being used || of potatoes was made at the U.S. Naval 
in the process. |Asylum, on the Schuylkill. The ground 
Pack your beef in the cask, and between || was dug up in the spring, and so left until 
each piece sprinkle a little fine salt; then} the 9th of June, when it was planted in the 
pour over the pickle, and let it stand until |) following manner. A piece was selected 39 
salted to your taste; usually about four weeks |/ feet by 9; this was divided into five ro¥s, 
are sufficient. in each row the same number of small holes 
The same receipt answers for pork, using || was made, one foot apart; into each was put 

15 pounds of salt instead of twelve. I have|/a small portion of stable manure. 
never failed of having the choicest hams by|| The Ist row was planted with large p= 
pursuing this method. Both beef and pork |/tatoes, one in each hole; the 2d with small 
should be rubbed with salt, and laid on|| potatoes, in like manner. Potatoes were thea 
shelves long enough to become perfectly }}cut as usual for planting; in the 3d row ov 
cool, previous to being consigned to the/||cutting was put in each hole; in the 41 
pickle tub. R. |) row two cuttings; in the 5th row three eu 
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No. 9. Sugar Beet—The Veterinarian. 133 
ings, and then covered with earth. When|/And of this I feel assured from the fact, that 
she shoots began to appear, the ground was|the number of beets that would grow on an 
naked to destroy the weeds ; some weeks| acre in rows, two feet apart, and nine inches 
viet a small quantity of earth was drawn) apart in the rows, would be thirty thousand, 
gp to the rows; this was all the dressing which, at 1.666 lbs. apiece, would make one 
sey had. I believe the less the ground is} thousand bushels at fifty pounds to the 
tisturbed the better, provided the weeds are} bushel; and this, I think, would be space 
kept down. They were dug in the latter end/ sufficient to admit of their cultivation and 


of September; the result as follows: growth. In the piece which I cultivated there 
PRODUCE. were many places in which the plants stood 

No. 1. Large seed, weight, 514 lbs. two and three feet apart in the rows, owing 
No.2. Small seed, do. 33 do. to a heavy shower that fell soon after sow- 


No. 3. One cutting, do. 304 do. ing, and which, in some places washed out 
No. 4. Two cuttings,do. 484 do. the seed, and in others covered them up too 
No.5. Three, do. do. 57 do. deep to generate. I did not discover that 
the beets next those large intervals were 
any better than where they stood about six 
or eight inches apart. I had also a por- 
tion planted with mangel wurtzel, but they 
were nearly all destroyed by being over- 





2204 
Note —They were Mercers, very large and 
spe; there was no difference in the rows, 
either in size or quality—but in quantity. 





> . 
J. B.C, flowed, and covered so deep with mud as to 
cestroy them; those plants, however, which 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. remained, grew about as well as the sugar 
Sugar Beet. beets. Another portion I had in with ruta 


| baga; I did not measure either the ground 

Upper Providence, Montgomery Co. Pa.) |/or produce of them, but think they would 

' oe have produced about half as many bushels 

Mr. Evrror.—Herewith I send you the! to the acre as the beets. Should any of your 

result of an experiment | made this season||correspondents have ascertained by experi- 

in raising the sugar beet. I had seen, from} ment the relative value of ruta baga, sugar 

communications in the Cabinet, and learned || beet, and mangel wurtzel as a feed for cows 

from other sources, that from five hundred} and sheep, I would feel obliged if they would 

to a thousand bushels and upwards could|!communicate the result of their experience 
be raised on an acre. As I was somewhat}! through the columns of the Cabinet. 


skeptical as to the amount alleged to have}, Yours, &c. 
been raised, 1 determined this season to}| Ane. FirzwaTer. 


make an experiment, that I might know} 
whether I could raise any thing near the || | have sometimes thought,that it would have a ten 
amount said to be grown by others. | there-|| 
fore prepared a piece of ground last fall for}! 
this and other purposes, by ploughing it as}| 
deep as 1 possibly could with four horses, 

early inthe spring. I manured it well, and|| 


| 
ploughed again, rolled and harrowed, and | 
| 
| 


dency to improve the neglected condition of Veteri 
nary Medicine, in the United States, if agricultural 
Editors would establish a Veterinary Department in 
their papers, for the reception of histories of cases of 
diseases of brute animals, and such other matter as 
. : : : properly belongs to it. I do not pledge myself for 
threw it up into low ridges (by throwing 
two furrows together) at the distance of two 
feet apart; I then passed the roller over the! 
ridges again, and marked out for dropping} 
the seed, by running a very light furrow || 
along each ridge. Of the ground thus pre- ing matter, obtained from transutlantic baoks and 
pared I sowed something less than the twen-|| 


: a ee journals. 
lieth ps . 
eth part of an acre with the beet seed ;)| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


when the plants were up a few inches 1) : : 
2 . aa Ve arian—No. Il. 
thinned them out to about eight or ten inches}, The Veterimar : ' 
VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


apart in the rows, and kept them clear of|| 

weeds by running the corn cultivator be-|| It is greatly to be deplored, that the peo- 
‘ween the rows, and hoeing in the rows.||ple of the United States, possessing as they 
The produce was forty bushels, weighing||do, a vast and increasing interest in domestic 


much assistance in carrying out the plan, if\it should 
| be adopted—but there are probably a nomber of the 
| patrons of the Cabinet, who would be willing to lend 
the aid of their observations, and experience, and 
there could, certainly, be much valuable and interest- 


| ‘ity pounds per bushel, making a product of|/animals, do not possess a single Veterinary 


eight hundred and eighty-six bushels to the ‘College, wherein the nature and treatment 
owe I feel now well assured that one ‘of the diseases incjdeut to those animals can 
cusand bushels may be raised in a good||be successfully studied, and systematically 


“eason, and on good ground, on an acre. ‘taught. 
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Europe has long been the theatre of exten-| 
sive epidemic diseases amung domestic ani-' 
mals, so destructive in their character, as to 
force upon the people, the necessity of estab- 
lishing Veterinary Schools, and attentively 
studying the nature, and the means of arrest- 
ing the progress of those fatal maladies. 
Most of the Luropean states now possess such 
Colleges, and are reaping the advantages 
which scientific knowledge, and practical 
skill in the treatment of epizootic diseases, 
must necessarily confer. Veterinary Medi- 
cine has there assumed the rank of a distinct 
science, and is regularly taught to students, 
by Professors appointed for the purpose. In 
many instances, however, the attention has 
been given, too exclusively to the horse, 
while a greater interest in cattle, &c. has 
been comparatively neglected. Until very 
recently nothing like a scientific work on 
cattle was to be found in the English Lan- 
guage. ‘The desideratum has at length been 
supplied by W. Youatt, in a work on the 
British Cattle constituting a volume of the 
Labrary of Useful Kaowledge—Farmers’ 
Series.” ‘his writer very properly remarks, 
“if an ox is not, individually, so valuable as 
a horse, yet, in the aggregate, cattle consti- 
tute a much greater proportion of the wealth 
of the country, for, although Great Britain 
contains a million and a half of horses, she 
has to boast of more than eight millions of 
cattle.” Again, ‘although a tenth part ot 
the sheep, and lambs die annually of disease, 
(imore than four millions perished by the rot 
alone, in the winter of 1529--30;) and at 
least a fifteenth part of the neat cattle are 
destroyed by inflammatory fever, milk fever, 
red water, hoase, and diarrha@a; and the coun- 
try incurs a loss, annually, of nearly ten mil- 
lions of pounds, the agriculturist knows not 
where to go for information, on the nature, 
and the cure of the maladies of which they 
die; and is either driven to confide in the 
boasted skill of the ignorant pretender, or 
make up his mind that it is vain to struggle 
against the evils which he cannot arrest, and 
lets matters take their course. There are 
two great sources of the mortality of cattle 
and sheep, and the loss of agricultural pro- 
perty, and it is difficult to say which is the 
worst, the ignorance and obstinacy of the ser- 
yant, and cow-leech, or the ignorance and 
supineness of the owner.” . 

The loss of live stock from disease, is pro- 
bably, almost as great in this country as in 
England, and we certainly cannot, any more 
than they, escape approbrium of ignorance 
and supineness on the subject. 





It is impossible to estimate the loss of do-. 


mestic animals in the United States, but it is | 
confessedly enormous. ‘T'wo of my neigh- 
bors, whose farms join each other, have lost 
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ee five cattle from reputed murrain, » 
in the last year. These ten cattle Genes ee 
bably worth about $400. A larce port ~ 
‘this kind of loss, could no doubt be saved ’ 
joni and attention—more than enough 7 2 
munerate the expense of establishiny Vy... 
nary Colleges in all the States in the t,.. 
| without otherwise incurring expense ty », 
| People. When once established they 4 
to support themselves. le 
It is only necessary to arouse public ation 
‘tion to this subject, to exhibit it in jts v0, 
light, to ensure its accomplishment, Por». 
sylvania is deeply interested in this moro. 
jand many of her spirited, intelligent ang os 
| terprizing farmers, would no doubt, fee! a 
‘to set an honorable example to her cist 
'states, by the institution of the first Veter: 
inary College this side the Atlantic. Yo, 
‘sures for promoting the object should te 
speedily concerted. The amount of proper. 
|ty constantly exposed to danger, by ignoranes 
jand supineness, loudly demands jt, The 
|monied resources and enterprize of our ger 
‘culturists, are amply sufficient. And ther 
‘is an abundance of unoccupied talent which 
‘might be placed in requisition. The people 
‘have only to will it, and the work would be 
| accomplished. 
Data are wanting, from which to calculate 
the numbers of the several kinds of stock, ig 
‘the United States, or to ascertain the propor. 
| tion of these which die of disease. The fale 
\lowing statement, derived from the writer a 
‘ready quoted, may shed some light on the 
‘subject, and interest some of my readers, He 
istates that there are, annually, sold in the 
| Smithfield market, exclusive of dead meat 


from the country, 


"160,000 Cattle, 

1,200,000 Sheep, 
36,000 Pigs, and 
18,000 Calves. 


This he estimates to be one tenth of th 
quantity sold in the United Kingdom, & 
average value he computes to be, 

Of Cattle, £10. 
“ Sheep, 1 10s. 
“ Pigs, A 
‘ Calves, 2 10s. 

The average age of these several kinés« 
stock, when taken to market, (and con® 
quently, the length of time which capt 
invested in them) is supposed to be, 

Of Cattle, 5 years, 
“ Sheep,2 “ 
&“ Pigs, 9 6s 

The following table will therefore § 
the estimated amount of capital invest 
these several kinds of stock, in Eng 
Scotland and Ireland. 


oe 


































No. 9. Seer es eae 

aoe Value. Duration of Dinas int. | 
—_ Investment | 

: 1.620, 000) 104. 35 years *° 80,000 ,0007, 

_ 12,000, 006 1 10s _ 36,000,000 | 

Snee P, rd 9 « 1.440.000 

aout 120,000} 2 10s. 450,000 | 





Total amount of Capital invested, LI7T,800,0002 | 

This estimate can only be considered an 
sporoximation tothe truth. It must, indeed, 
‘, erroneous, inasmuch as it assumes the 
ralue of young animals to be equal to those | 
of mature age. Every allowance being made, | 
it still affords conclusive evidence in favor of 
, better, and more systematic treatment of 
the diseases of brute animals, 


Vew Garden, lith mo., 24th, Ie3 


p,8.-—-I was pleased with the inquiry of a 
Lancaster correspondent, in the last Cabinet, re- 
specting the proper buildings and apparatus, for 
the manufacture of Beet Sugar. The public 
fei a deep interest in the matter. A large 


share of this interest is, however, the effeci of || 
sovelty; curiosity has been excited without be- || 


ing gratified. Considering the number of indi- 
siduals, and associations in our country, which 
sess aknowledge on this subject, itis strange 
how little information can be obtained. Is this 
owing toa monopolizing spirit, or to mere in-| 
diferencet The field is large enough for all} 
who wish to labor; there is no occasion for jea- 
lousy, for monopoly. I therefore hope that} 
some one acquainted with the business, will] 
answer the inquiry alluded to, by furnishing | 
drawings and descriptions of the buil lings and | 

apparatus, used for a well regulated Beet Sugar | 
Manufactory. As many persons wish to try the | 
experiment, on a small scale in their families, I 
would also be glad if some one would describe 
he process, more in detail than has yet been | 


done, with a notice of the obstacles likely to| 


secur and the means of remedying them. For 


example, how it is known when enough lime| 
and in what stage of| 
the process, is the vast quantity of mucilege| 


has been added? How, 
and coloring matter to be got rid of? 
kind of material makes the best strainer? &c. 

[ have succeeded in making quite tolerable 
Sugar from the Beet; but I have encountered 
difficulties which it is very desirable to avoid in 
lature. I shall probably return to the subject | 
when leisure permits. 


o—-— ——_ -——_--_- --- -— 


Rites of Reptiles or Venomous Stings. 

Frienp Eprror,—If you should think this 
worthy of notice you may insert it in your 
Cabinet. 

Take a slice of wheat bread and moisten 
(‘with sugar of lead\—not having that at 
hand, water, saturated with pearlash, will 
answer in its place. When the bread gets 
‘ry renew or moisten it again.—for most 
venomous bites, such as rattlesn: ikes, take 
plentifully of sweet oil. 

ds Bee 


> : . ~~ 
Bucks ¢ ounty, 1837. 
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sie Kind of Clov er. 


I saw in the N. E. Farmer an account of 


|| this clover ( Trifolium incarnatum) given by 


Joun Lowe t, of Boston, in the year 1833, 

He states: “1 sowed it about the last week 
in April; it was in bloom and fit to cut in 
fifty days; itis not so coarse as Dutch red 
clover; better furnished with leaves, and not 
liable to lodge or lose its leaves in drying. 
It furnished a fair second-hand crop in the 
late uncommon dry season.” He further 
says, that he had requested his friend, Joun 
PeRKINS, to import fifty pounds for himself 
and a friend, in order to make a more ex- 
tensive trial. Perhaps the Editor of the 
f'armers’ Cabinet would oblige the farmers, 
to obtain further information respecting the 
above clover, and publish it. 

M. Pennock. 


(Chester County, 1837. 


Any communication on the subject will 
We 


hope that some of our New England readers 


be promptly and cheerfully published. 


will give the desired information. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held on Tuesday, the 
the 2lst of November, 1837, at the usual place, 
under the Atheneum. 

It being the annual competition for twelve of 
the best varieties of Chrysanthemums; the 
Committee awarded the premium to Peter Mc 
Kenzie, Spruce street, between Schuylkill Fifth 
and Sixth streets, who exhibited, (viz.,) Early 
Blush, Blush Ranunculus, Crimson, expanded 
light bronze Golden Lotus, superb White, Span- 
ish Brown, Blanche Variable, superb Yellow, 
|| Discolor, Golden Yellow, and superb Orange. 
|| ‘The premium on Fruit was awarded to Hugh 
| Hatch, N. J., for the best pears, (Holland 

Green.) 

The premium for the best display of Vegeta- 
‘bles was given to Edward Kelly, Gardener, at 
the Naval Asylum. Mr. K. deserves great 
‘credit for the very superior Vegetables exhibited 
that evening,—viz., Cabbage, Beets, Celery, 
Lettuce, &c. 

The premium for the best Cardoon was 
| awarded to Robert Kilvington, Turner’s Lane. 

The premium for the best Bouquet, to Wm. 

Cha! mers. 

_ The premium for the best display of interest- 
ing Plants, in pots, to Robert Buist, who ex- 
hibited Verbena T'weediana, Oxalis Bowii, 

Amaryllis Aulica, Buddleya Madagascarensis, 
/Maxilliaria Picta, Oncidium flexuosum, ‘Til- 
‘Jandsia pallida, Lechenaultia formosa, Thea 

‘Bohea, Acacia Thegonocarpa, Epacris grandi- 
flora, Begonia incarnata, Epipbyllum trunca 
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um, Lantana mutabilis, Daphne hybrida, C 
rea speciosa, Erica vernix, Erica gracilis, Me- 
trosidros semperflorens, and Camellia Rosa 
nundi. 

Andrew Dryburgh exhibited Tillandsia ame- 
ma, Cactus Ackermania, Fuschia microphylla, 





ee 


Below the knee the bon 
to a very extraordinary degree, in 
seeming of want of strength; but this in 
pression immediately ceases, for the ae 
ness is only in front—it is only the 4... 
the leg is deep, and the sine , 


r is smal 
leatiug a 


: n ° 
st) ae 


: ’ . ’ . ] Ws are f, r ee 
Salvia Involucrata, Daphne Indica, Correa|| moved from the bone. It is is tc 7 : 
Speciosa, Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis Lutea, White blood-horse, promising both stre,. the 
and variegated Camellias. > ength and 


+ oS . 
John Sherwood, Laurel Hill, exhibited Cac-||"Peee- _ It may perhaps be objected tha 


- . | the leg is a little toolong. Itw 
. . ct is , ( ’ « d 31 » / 2° ould be So} 
tus Ackermania, Epacris Grandiflora, Tillandsia) 1 onimal that is destined only to 3 





ida, Correa speciosa, and Eriocoma fra- fs . graze: 
6g I : but this is a working animal; and « at 
, =) ' length of leg is “eS oa 
Alexander Parker exhibited twenty-nine va-|| "5 leg is necessary to get him Pleas. 


rieties of Chrysanthemums, in sets, and some| antly and actively over the ground. 
pears and apples. here is a trifling fall behind the withers, 
A basket of very fine pears, (German green,) | but no hollowness, and the line of the back 
was exhibited by Robert Kilvington. is straight from them to the Setting on of the 
The room had a fine appearance that evening, tail. if there is any seeming fault in the 
from the display of well selected and rare plants. | beast, it is that the sides are a little too flat, 
The Maxilliaria Picta, and Oncidium Flexuo-| It wil] appear, however, that this does pot 
sum, in full flower, sent by Mr. Buist, are | interfere with feeding, while adeep, although 
most interesting orchidous parasites from South | somewhat flat chest is best adapted lor 
America, many of them are very fragrant end speed, 
beautiful to the sight Indeed, most of the Not only is the breast broad and the ches: 
plants enumerated above, were of the best kind,| deep, but the two last ribs are particularly 
and in full bloom. The Eriocoma fragrans, | bold and prominent, leaving room for the 
sent by Mr. Sherwood, isa fine syngeneceous, stomachs and other parts concerned in di. 
plant, from New Holland, and is believed to be) gestion to be fully developed. The hips, or 
the first that has been exhibited to the Society. | huckles are high, and on‘a level with the 
Thirty-six new members were elected that) back, whether the beast is fat or lean. The 


evening. | 
G. Watson, Rec. Sec. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 27, 1837. 


Proper Form and Shape of Cattle. 


With all the lightness of the Devonshire| 
ox, there is a point about him, disliked in 
the blood or riding-horse, and not always 
approved in the horse of light draught,—the 
legs are far under the chest, or rather the 
breast projects far and wide before the legs. 
We see the advantage of this in the beast of 
slow draught, who rarely breaks into a trot, 
except when he is goaded on in catching times, 
and the divison of whose foot secures him 
from stumbling. ‘The lightness of the other 
parts of his form, however, counterbalances 
the appearance of heaviness here. 

The legs are straight, at least in the best 
breeds. If they are in-kneed, or crooked in 
the fore-legs, it argues a deficiency in blood, 
and comparative incapacity for work; and 
not only for work, but for grazing too, for 
they will be hollow behind the withers, a 
point for which nothing can compensate, be- 
cause it takes away so much from the place 
where good flesh and fat should be thickly 
laid on, and diminshes the capacity of the 
chest and the oe of creating arterial and 
nutritous bloo 

The fore-arm is particularly large and 

owerful. It swells out suddenly above the 





nee, but is soon lost in the substance of the | 


hind quarters, or the space from the huckle 
to the point of the rump, are particularly long, 
and well filled up—a point likewise of very 
considerable importance both for grazing 
and working. It leaves room for flesh in 
the most valuable part, and, like the exteo- 
sive and swelling quarters of the blood-horse, 
indicate much power behind, equally con- 
nected with strength and speed. This is an 





*It is sometimes not a little amusing to observe the 
seeming contrariety of opinion between excellent 
judges of cattle, and that on the very essential points uf 
|theirconformation ; and yet, when the matter is prop 
‘erly explained, the slight shade of difference theres 

between them. We have now lying before us letters 
‘from two very skilful Devonshire farmers. They have 

been so obliging as to give us their opinion as to ihe 
points of the Devonshire ox. One insists upon that, on 
|which we confess we should lay very great stress, and 
‘Without which we should reckon any beast almost 
| valueless, namely, small bones under the knee, and a 
‘clean neck and throat. This gentleman we have the 
| pleasure of knowing ; he has been improving the size and 
| weight of the Devonshire ox, anxiously preserving these 
“points: nay. we know that he did steal a cross from one 
of the finest-boned and lightest Herefords he could pre 
‘cure. The other has sound principles of breeding, bet 
jhe isa man of the old school: he had been educated in 
| the belief that what the calls he true Devons are unr- 
| Valled, and he would deem it a kind of sacrilege to debe 
their blood by a cross with any other breed; yet exper 
| ience has yet taught him in’spite of all his prejudices, an¢ 
‘although he will not own it, that the old Devons have 
\their faults, and, among them, too much flatness of 
chest and general lightness ; he is beside a tillage farm- 
ler. He tells us that he does not like a fine neck, becaus® 
it is accompanied by too narrow and light a breast, a4 
‘that he does like large bones. because they will carty 
more meat. Why, these gentlemen were, in a measure, 
‘both right, but their observations referred to cattle, 
which alihough Devons, were essentially different. 
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Fig. 22—Devonshire Ox. 


improvernent quite of modern date. Thej| point in the blood-horse, as connected with 
fulness here, and the swelling out of on the perfection of the hind quarters. The 
thigh below, are of much more consequence | tail itself is long and small, and taper, with 
han the prominence of fat which is so much || a round bunch of hair at the bottom: 
mired on the rump of may prize cattle. The skin of the Devon, notwithstanding 
The setting on of the tail is high; it is on|}his curly hair, is exceedingly meilow and 
slevel with the back; rarely much elevated, || elastic. Graziers know that there is nota 
wd never depressed. ‘This is another great|! more important point than this. When the 
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Fig. 2s—Devonshire Cow. 


skin can be easily raised from the hips, it|janimal. Good Judges of these cattle speak 
‘ows that there is room to set on fat below. || of these curls as running like little ripples 

The skin is thin rather than thick. Its||of wind on a pond of water. Some of these 
*ppearanceof thickness arises from the curly ||cattle have the hair smooth, but then it 
“t with which it is covered, and curly in || should be fine and glossy. ‘Those with curled 
Poportion to the condition and health of the || hair are somewhat more hardy, and fatten 
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more kindly. The favourite color is a 
blood red. This is supposed to indicate 
purity of breed; but there are many good 
cattle approaching almost to achestnut hue, 
orevenabay brown. If the eye is clear and 
good and the skin mellow, the paler colors 
will bear hard work, and fatten as well as 
others; but a beast with a pale skin, and 
hard under the hand, and the eye dark and 
dead, will be a sluggish worker, and an un- 
profitable feeder. ‘Those, however, that are 
of a yellow color, are said to be subject to 
steat (diarrhoea) 

Some breeders object to the slightest in- 
termixture of white—not even a star upon the 
forehead is allowed; yet afew good oxen have 
large distant pitches of white ; but if the co- 
lors run into each other, the beasts are con- 
demned as of a mongrel and valueless breed. 

These are the principal points of a good 
Devonshire ox ; but he used to be, perhaps 
he is yet, a little too flat-sided, and the rump 
narrowed too rapidly behind the hip bones ; 
he was not sufficiently ribbed home, or there 
was too much space between the hip bones 
and the last rib; and altogether he was too 
light for some tenacious and strong soils. 
The cut of the working ox, in page 121, con- 
tains the portrait of one, embodying almost 
every good point of which we have spoken. 

Mr. Western has kindly enabled us here 
to add another portrait from his farm. It is 


a son of the bull given at page 121, and isa 


faithful representation of an ox beginning to 
fatten, but his characteristic points not yet 
concealed. 
served this breed unmixed for the last 
thirty years, and all the cattle that he fattens 
are Devons; he rarely uses them for the 
plough. 

A selection from the most perfect animals 
of the true breed,—the bone still small and 
the neck fine, but the brisket deep and wide, 


and down to the knees, and not an atom of 


flatness all over the side—or one cross, and 
only one with the Hereford, and that steal- 
thily made,—these have improved the 
strength and bulk of the North Devon ox, 
without impairing, in the slightest degree, 
his activity, his beauty, or his propensity to 
fatten.* 
"in the * Annals of Agriculture,’ vol xxx., p. 314, we 
have the opinion, in somewhat provincial terms, of a 
good west-country grazier. respecting the best fori of the 
Devon cattle, ‘He buys av ailtimes, from Christmas 
to May-day, North Devons, thatare bred from Po tlock 
to Biddeford, such as are five or six years old. He 
chooses such as are smali-horned, and of a yellow- 
colored horn rather than white—smail bones, as such 
heasts thrive best—rib bones round, not flat—a thick 
hide bad—a very thin one objectionable—blade bones, 
chuck—very thick and heavy in the bosom, as much 
weight lies there—the heavier in the shoulder the bet- 
ter, but not to elbow out—very wide and square from 
the points down to the thighs—middling in the belly— 
not cow-bellied—not tucked up.’ As a grazier he is 
right ; but this is not the true working Devonshire ox. 


Devonshire Cattle. 


| There are few things more re 


Mr. Western has carefully pre- | 


1 of my neighbors, who wait till they dig "? 


Von. I 


. mar fan! 
‘about the Devonshire cattle than the : ~~ 
m- 


| parative smallness of the cow. The bull 
a great deal less than the ox, and the . 
almost as much smaller than the byl]. Th 
however, is some disadvantage, ang 4, 
breeders are aware of it; for althonch « 
‘may not be necessary to have a larep hyn 
_and especially as those of any extracrdins, 
size are seldom handsome in all their nei... 
somewhere or other present coarseness d 
deformity, it is almost impossible to roe me 
large and serviceable oxen, except from 
somewhat roomy cow. Those cows, how. 
ever, although small, possess that roundness 
and projection of the two or three last ribe 
'which make them actually more rovmy tho. 
a carless examination of them would j 
cate. ‘The cow is particularly distinguishes 
for her full, round, clear eye, the gold « 
ored circle round the eye, and the came 
color prevailing on the inside skin of 4 
ear. ‘The countenance cheerful, the muzzle 
orange or yellow, but the rest of the face 
having nothing of black or even of whi: 
about it. "The jaws free from thickness an¢ 
the throat free from dewlap. The points 
the back hind quarters different from those 
of other breeds, having more of roundness 
and beauty, and being free from most of those 
angles by which good milkers are sometimes 
distinguished. 

We are here enabled to present our readers 


"* 


‘indefatigable agriculturist, Mr. Weestres, 
She was rising four years old. With r- 
gard to size she is a favorable specimen 

the Devon cow. It will be seen at ones 
how much more roomy and fit for breeding 
she is, than even her somewhat superior 
‘bulk would at first indicate. She is, per 
haps, in a little better condition than cows 
generally are, or should be in order to yield 
| their full quantity of milk. 















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


On Sowing Parsnep and Beet Seed: 


Two or three weeks before I comment 
digging up my garden in the spring, I te 
‘up separately, in a piece of cotton or lines 
‘rag, aS many parsnep or beet seed as | wis! 
to plant, and bury them in moist earth, either 
‘in my garden or a box, or pot; I examine 
them occasionally, and when they begin 
‘sprout I plant them; by this method I know 
‘every seed that will grow, and have no £#)* 
‘in my rows; I also gain two or three weeks 
‘their gardens and prepare their ground to 
| planting. —Gardeners, try it. IBC 
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~ gn Essay on Indian Corn, below the surface, and contains nothing but 
n- veered by Peter A. Browne, Esq., L. L. a ror oe closely impacted together 
Delivered a Cabinet of Natural  Scienc with the black dust, which you perceive 
© D.. eeyore Se i P 2 ee among the corn, has ever been found with 
. af Chester county, * 4. the grains. The same stratum has been met 
Coutinesd. - with in places distant from this in digging 
gs. Are there any recent discoveries that} below the surface. This is al! that I could 
| shed any light upon this subject? I have}|\Jearn relative to this interesting and unac- 
beard of some which i will briefly state.| countable deposition. Why, or how did it 
The Messieurs Peale, of Philadelphia, always| get from the cob? 
; soxious to enrich their museum, a few years 
= since procured from Peru two very lnterest- 
¢ collections of Inca mummies. These | 
i mummies, consisting of a man, a woman, and| 
- , child, were dug out of the earth in the de-| 
bs, ert of Atacama, In the valley of the same} 
name, capital of the above province of South 





‘It certainly must have been charred, or 
it would not have been thus preserved. It 
could not have been reduced to this black 
cinder, like the loaves of bread and grains of 
different kinds found a Pompeii ; or rather 
it could not have resulted from a like cause. 
[ do believe, that if all the corn raised on 
America. This place was a celebrated de-| the Ohio, and all its tributaries, above this 
spait of the dead bodies of the ancient Incas. point was collected in one mass, it would 
‘ The Peruvians entertained the idea, that,| not amount to one-tenth of this deposition.” 
n after death, they were destined to cross the} If the article alluded to in the above letter 
the va to the west, and hence when they died in| is really Indian corn, whether in a fossilized 
zie ‘he neighboring mountains, their bodies were|/or any other state, it having been found 
, brought down into this valley to be interred.| where described, is an unanswerable argu- 
ite They also believed that they would require} ment in favor of the position that has been 
ind some of the good things of this life to sup-|,assumed. ‘The fact is, that so much does it 
port them on their journey to the ‘ undis-| resemble grains of corn, that there is scarcely 
covered country,” they therefore enclosed] an individual to whom itis presented who 
with the bodies portions of provisions. does not instantiy pronounce that it is the’ 
se After the mummies in question were|,Zea maize; and yet when we take into con- 
nes brought to Philadelphia, they were unwrapt,| sideration the immense quantity that is said 
and inside of the envelope were found maté,||to be discovered, all belief in it seems to 
(an herb) mixed with lime, several small| waver. No idea can be formed of an ancient 
bags of /ndian corn meal, and one ear of In- population of this continent dense enough to 
dian corn.* have cultivated and stored away such an in- 
Now we know, from history, that Pizarro,| exhaustible harvest; and against the sup- 
in order to facilitate the conversion of the position of its having been the spontaneous 
natives, in 1555, forbid all interments in} production of the earth, the large size of the 
ng Arica, and from that period, this valley has|\ grain is a powerful argument. There is no 
lor remained a desert; we have therefore the|!doubt but the maize was a diminutive grain 
positive proot that at least 382 years ago,|in its natural state. Dr. Darlington ts of 
(and how much longer we cannot tell,) In-|/ opinion that it did not much exceed in size 
eld dian corn was the food of the Peruvians. the grains of wheat. ‘The grains upon the 
In the 2d part of first volume of the Trans-| ear found inside of the envelope of the Pe- 
actions of the Geological Society of Penn-|/ruvian mummy, are quite small; and the 
sylvania, page 145, is a letter from J. C.|\corn raised even at the present day in Peru 
Johnson, M. D. of Louisville, Kentucky, to|\is far from being of a large grain. 
; R. Harlin, M. D. of Philadelphia, dated the | If, for the sake of further inquiry, we were 

bth of July, wherein the writer says :—*1}|to admit that it was corn, it is not correct to 
send you by Mr. Frazer, the rossILIZED CorN, || call it fossilized corn, in the proper sense of 
of which | spoke when I first saw you. It|\that word, unless bearing the obvious and 












ea is found in the alluvial bank of the Ohio||characteristic marks of vegetable organiza- 
is river, about twenty miles below Wheeling,|| tion, it has undergone one of the three fol- 
ne? both above and below the mouth of Fish lowing processes, viz. of intromission of the 
" Creek, and extending up the Creek some|| mineral matter at present composing it, into 
1 distance, and four or five miles on the Ohio;||the interstices and vacuities of the original 
r it may extend farther, but shows itself only||organized body, or, second, substitution of 
ip 


? that distance by the washing of the river 
ae against the bank. 

“The stratum is generally from eight to 
ten inches thick, and from five to six feet 


ae a ea 


*A cast of this ear is deposited in the Academy of 
Natural Science of Chester County. 


ithe present mineral matter into the spaces 
‘which have been produced by the partial 
removal of the original organic substance ; 
or, third and lastly, by impregnation and : 
consolidation of the chemically altered or- 
ganic matter itself. Now it is obvious that 
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in this corn (if corn it is,) there has been no 
intromission nor substitution of any mineral 
matter, but that a chemical change has taken 

lace similar to that which transforms wood 
into jet; and if therefore it is correct to rank 
jet among fossils, this may properly enough 
be denominated fossilized corn. 


II. Where is it now cultivated ? 

Indian corn is now cultivated extensively 
not only in America, but throughout a great 
part of Asia and Africa, and also in several 
countries of the south of Europe, as in Spain 


and Italy; and in many of the provinces of 


France it is said to form almost exclusively 
the sustance of the inhabitants. {[Lieber’s 
Enc. Am. tit. Maize. ] 

Arthur Young, in his travels through 
France and Spain, observes, that the regions 
of maize exhibited plenty and affluence, 


‘compared with those where other crops are 


cultivated. 

{n speaking of this grain or gigantic grass, 
Johnson says, it is propagated in England 
as acuriosity. But it would appear from a 

amphlet published in 1828,* by Mr. Cob- 
bett, entitled a Treatise on Cobbett’s Corn, 
that he attempted to raise it England, and 
in Reese’s Cyclopeedia, tit. Maize, an ac- 
count is given of some experiments in rals- 
ing this grain in Ireland, by Richard Bucke- 
ley. Other experiments are there also alluded 
to, made respectively by M. Duhamel and 
M. Amiens, but the place where they were 
made is not mentioned. | 

It is caleulatedt that in England there 
are about 34,000,000 acres in oats and beans, 
and between 2 and 3,000,000 in barley. They 
raise about three hundred thousand ecwt. of 
hops, and make about four millions of gal- 
lons of cider annually. 

In Scotland, there are about five millions 
of acres under regular cultivation, of which 
not more than one million eight hundred 
thousand are under grain; of which, one 
hundred and forty thousand produce wheat. 
Oats is their staple, and the food of its rural 
population, which they raise on one million 
two hundred and sixty thousand acres. Bar- 
ley occupies two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand acres, being raised principally for dis- 
tillation. 

In Ireland they raise wheat and barley, 
but their main objects are oats and potatoes, 
of the latter as the staple food of a con- 
siderable body of the people. 

Thev raise annually about one million five 
hundred thousand pounds worth of flax. 

In Denmark the chill atmosphere of the 
climate is less favorable to the cultivation of 
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* I have not been able to get a sight of this pamphlet, 
but have a specimen of the corn. 

¢ See the Encyclopmdia of Geography, title Produc- 
cive Industry. 


Indian Corn. 
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wheat than barley, rye and oats, al] of yw; 
afford a large surplus for exportation, 

In Sweden and Norway they have opp 
million three hundred and Sixty-three thes, 
sand acres of land under cultivation, by: », 
annual average of grain sown on each farm 
does not amount to a bushel, and the prodiues 
of the whole country does not exceed seyenry. 
one thousand quarters ; hence Sweden, yp: 
lately, imported grain to a gteat extent: ani 
such was the scarcity before 1812, that the 
peasantry often ground the bark, and even 
the wood of the fir-trees into flour. In 1597 
Sweden exported thirty-nine thousand, and 
in 1828, one hundred and sixty-four thousand 
tons of grain of every description. 

There is no country in Europe which pro. 
duces a greater amount of valuable agricy). 
tural productions than Holland and Belgiyy, 

dut their climate being humid, the principa| 
objects of culture in the Dutch Provinces are 
connected with pasturage. 

From careful enquiries carried on by the 
government of the Netherlands, the agricy|. 


2 





tural capital of the country is estimated as 
follows ° 
Hlectacres. Frances. 

W heat 390,000 154,000,000 
Rye 700,000 168,000,000 
Buckwheat 200,000 32,000,000 
Barley 280,000 84,000,000 
Pulse 110,000 48,000,000 
Potatoes 131,000 41,000,000 
Oats 300,000 000,000 
Orchards 54,000 3,000,000 
Vegetables 92,000 55,000,000 
Hemp and Flax 210,000 = 126,000,000 
Madder 30,000 21,000,000 
Cattle and Animals 150,000,000 

966,000,000 


A French hectacre is 2.4736 14 acres 
English. 

France, in regard to internal economy 's 
one of the richest and most flourishing cout 
tries in the world. Grain is raised in suii- 
cient quantities to supply their extensive 
population with food. Maize is mixed with 
other grain in the southern department 
The following is an average produce of gm 
from 1800 to 1812: 


Hectolitre. 

Wheat 51,500,200 
Rye 30,200,161 
Maize 6,3 2,319 
Buckwheat &,409,478 
Barley 12,576,608 
Potatoes 19,800, ; il 
Oats 32,066,974 
Si aad 












No. 9. eer ‘ 
——_~ from 1825 to 1828 ) 
erage from 1825 to 182s: 
” Hectolitre. | 
: 60,553,000 
t 003, | 
— Grains 114,733,000 | 
Potatoes and Chesnuts 46,233,000 
Wine 30,900,000 
4 French Hectolitre is 22.009667 gallons’ 
English. 


The grain produced in Spain is of an ad- 
5 


mirable quality, yet they do not grow grain) 


ough for their own use; they make regular 
e 


Farmer’s Work. 
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export corn, I well mention that I have seen 
within a few days an advertisement calling 
for 20,000 bushels of corn to be delivered at 
a single pointon the Mississippi river, and 





| believe the price has been for some time from 


one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents the 
| bushel.” 
| Even in our own State I have been unsue- 
cessful; a gentleman of Chester County 
writes tome. “I could not venture even to 
guess atan answer to your ninth question. 
| canscarcely guess at the quantity exported. 
I will, however, submit to you the following 





The agriculture of this kingdom is remark- 


jie for producing wool, wine and barilla.| data for a calculation—Chester County is 


The entire number of sheep is five | 

They consume twelve million quarters of 
min annually, of which they raise two- 
thirds. ; 
Portugal, though generally fertile, does not 
soduce one-third of the grain necessary to 
supply its wants. The chief objects of atten-| 
tion are the vine and the olive. 

Maize succeeds in Switzerland, 2000 to’ 
*) feet elevatioa.—[Geological Dic. vol. |, 
an. 5x. | 
"The itd Smith and Dwight, state |, 
tat they found rich and luxuriant crops of| 
indian corn growing in Asiatic Turkey. \, 

(Il. How much is raised in the United)! 
States ! 

[have not been able to arrive at even an 
approximation to the amount of Indian Corn) 
nised in the United States, although | have) 
sared no pains to obtain it; a gentleman in), 
Missouri writes to me that “on the meadow, 
landsof Missouri, bordering on the Mississippi 
Rwer, he saw last summer thousands of acres 
of {ndian Corn in Clark, Lewis and Madison’ 
counties, which produced not less than one 
hundred bushels to the acre, without any 
we of the hoe.”’ | 

A gentleman in Kentucky says, “ It is im- 
pssible for me to state any thing like the| 
etact quantity of Indian Corn raised in our 
Sate; it isa principal grain with us, and it, 
#no uncommon thing for our farmers to 
plant from one hundred to five hundred acres| 
each year. In regard to the quantity exported | 
frm this state, ] am not prepared to give! 
ty very accurate account, but believe it to be! 
small in proportion to all other exports; my) 
teasons are that it is a heavy article, and we| 
live far inland,* and our principal attention| 
mas been for many yearsiturned to the raising| 
stock, and when we reflect upon the vast 
‘mount of stock driven from our State to, 
‘very other of the United States, it would be| 
Wonderful if we should export any conside-| 
nble amount of grain of any kind. In order 
logivea fair idea of what is thought to be 
‘he ability of this and the adjoining State to 
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* Spring Valley, Fayette county. 





millions.| about fifty miles long, and twenty miles 


wide. About half the land is under cultiva- 
tion. About one-tenth of the arable is an- 
nually planted with Indian Corn, The av- 
erage product of this, is about forty bushels 
per acre, or perhaps (taking the whole 
county,) not more than thirty bushels per 
acre. It is probable that one-third of the 
whole product is sent to market. Taking 
thirty bushels as the average crop, these data 
would make about three hundred and twenty 
thousand bushels of Indian Corn exported 
annually from this county. ThisI think is 
a low estimate.” 





Farmer’s Work. 

ON THE USE OF LIME IN RAISING WHEAT. 

In our last number, we produced some 
facts, which had a tendency to prove that 
lime, in some of its compounds, was not 
only useful, but indispensable for the raising 
of wheat. Ourauthorities for this assertion, 
were derived from the British writers. We 
will now adduce the testimony of an Ameri- 
can cultivator, relative to the value of lime, 
especially for wheat, and give some practical 


| directions for the application of this indispen- 


sable requisite for good farming. 

A writer of the New York Evening Post, 
asserts that ‘* he has experienced the efficacy 
of slack lime as a manure on ground that 
was entirely worn out, producing nothing 

ut five fingered leaves and weeds. The 
ground was tilled, and 40 bushels to the acre 
was spread over it. It was seeded with 
grain, and timothy and clover were sown at 
the same time. It yielded me a fine crop. I 
mowed the same five years, without adding 
any manure. ‘The second manuring was still 
more efficacious, when 60 or 80 bushels-were 
used. Forty bushels, however, is as much 
as should be used the firsttime. I know of 
a farm in New Jersey in a lime stone coun- 
try, completely worn out. The most that 
could be obtained for it was fifteen dollars 
per acre. I presume the purchaser would 
not now sell it for 50 dollars peracre. It is 


entirely renewed by lime, and it isa pleasure 
‘to look over it. 
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sure to yourself a certain crop, unless the || 
season is very unfavourable. Ground which | 
has not yielded wheat for many years now || 
produces fine crops. In one instance, forty-|| 
five bushels per acre have been produced | 
this season. Your grain of every kind will} 
be at least double, in many instances treble. | 
Your pastures will be very abundant—you |) 
inay double and treble your stock of cattle. i 
if you have more pasture than you want, |! 
plough under your clover—it will mellow| 
and very much enrich your ground. The) 
farmer will then reap abundantly and the, 
old ery of poor crops will be silenced.” 

With regard to the best mode of applying 
lime, its quantity, &c., we can give no better 
directions than are contained in an article, 
published in the Memozrs of the New York 
Board of Agriculture, and republished in the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. 1, page 131, communi- 
cated by Daniel Buckley, Esq. of Salisbury, 
Penn. from which the following is extracted. 

“The method of applying lime, which I have 
adopted in common with my neighbors, is, in 
the first place, to plough up a sod field with a 
strong team, in the spring or fall, harrow it the 
way it is ploughed, and mark the field into as 
many squares as you intend to put on half bush- 
els, say 100 to the acre, which will bring the 
furrows about 20 feet apart each way, and re- 
quire 50 bushels to the acre. This quantity I 
have found to be most profitable. When the 
lime is burnt, and as soon as it is cool enough 
to handle, it ought to be hauled on the land 
already marked, and half a bushel to be deposited 
in the centre of each square, in as compact a 
heap as possible, If water is convenient, I pre- 
fer to slack the lime immediately, rather than to 
wait for rain, as it becomes finer, and can be 
more easily spread. As soon as it is slacked, it 
is immediately spread and well harrowed. This 
method I prefer for Indian corn, barley, oats, 
rye and potatoes. On all the above crops, I) 
have experienced a great benefit from lime, the 
first year after its application. With potatoes I 
add about 15 two horse loads of barn yard ma- 
nure to the acre before planting. A second lim- 
ing is often given and much approved of, after 
an interval of three or more years. ‘This amal- 
gamates better, and can be more intimately 
mixed with the soil. There are good farmers 
who differ as to the quantity of lime, that is 
most profitably applied. Some say §0 bushels 
on an acre, some 70, and some more. I have 
applied 100 bushels on an acre of lime stone 
land, at a dressing; but have not been able to 
discover any benefit in using it thus freely, nor 
any injury, except in the loss of the lime.”’ 

{t is observed in * Letters of Agricola,” 
that the application of lime is matter neither 
of mystery or of deep philosophical research. | 
Ifthe necessary quantity be given to land, | 


Salt as a Manure. 


lana rosa ea ae ieee aa ’ Se ee eae = 
“The advantage of using lime is, you in-| thing of much less moment than we are... 


later than February. 


.&c. which tt would meet with in their most 


and properly mixed with the soil, it is a | remaining third in the spring. 
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to imagine whether it be applied ig e 


caustic or mild state, and for this a “ 
that there is a natural progre az 
one to the other. . 

Dr. Cooper, in the last edition of Wij}jey 
Domestic Encyclopedia, observes thy 
‘* Oyster: shells are frequently burnt We 
lime to lay upon Jand. ‘They are a ho 
manure when ground without burning etl 
to the remains of animal matter in them a 
good lime compost is the following: sores 
on any platform under cover 6 ‘inches 7 
mould, then three inches of well] burnt lin e: 
slack it with water in which common ol 
has been dissolved, at the rate of 1 1-9 bust ols 
of salt, to each bushel of lime; cover jt wis 
6 inches more of mould. Before lyine i: ; 
the land, turn and mix this compost heap 
and lay 300 bushels of it on each acre" 
N. £2. Farmer. 


Cc 








Salt asa Manure, 

: On the subject, respecting the best tip 
ior upplying the salt to the wheat—e, 

itbe sown with the seed? or when the plan 
is Justup! or inthe spring? We should 
be induced, from every reason on the sub ct 
to prefer applying it immediately after the 
seed is harrowed in; which agrees with the 
recommendation of Sir James Hollinsheas 
and the experiments of Sir John Sinclair 
and other writers; or it may be applied » ben 
the wheat is well up into the ground, not 
: It would operate early 
in the destruction of weeds, by killing them 
when sprouting, and would not injure the 
Wheat plants. We should prefer its applice- 
tion thus early, instead of waiting till the 
spring, because—First, it would operate with 
Yreater advantage on young weeds, grubs, 


tender state. Secondly, with respect to pre 
servation of moisture, wheat does not requir? 
that the moisture of the soil should te s 
carefully preserved, as some other kinds of 
grain, as it is generally too far advanced in 
its growth, before the draughts of summer, 
to feel any great want of moisture ; althoag? 
if it be admitted in some Jands and counties 
an increased supply of moisture would & 
beneficial; and also, if it was thought that 
the salt applied early in the winter, in 207 
situation, might have lost its full operatio, 
if excessive rains soon followed, and have 
been too much deprived of its powers of pre 
serving moisture, or promoting putrifaction, 
this might easily be remedied, by slightly re 
newing the application in the spring; or 
be provided against, by using two thirds « 
the intended quantity in the winter, and the 
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s Cure for Horn Distemper—To Correspondents—&c. 143 
No. 9 Ee Ce ee 
——e for Horn Distem per. Pedder's Report, made to the Beet Sugar Society 
one handful of tanzy, two red pepper||°! Pennsylvania, on the culture of the Sugar 
ea ized fine, two spoonfuls of fine Beet, and the manufacture of Beet root Sugar 
pods pe “ficient quantity of rye flour wet!!!" France.” The edition of this work is nearly 
salt, a SU . austed. 
mith vinegar, to make them into pills about exhau = 
se size of a cherry—give five or six ata 











Arab Cultivation of the Watermelion,. 

ume. } 8 riV n b Mr oe rccher a | The Camel’s Thorn, or Tle dysarum Alhagi, 

. ¢ re ve ( re y i ° ac IS t! s , o , 

The aD’ P W 7 Vv rmont, with a request as the botanists call it, abounds in the sandy 
> . ‘ , “ { ce Ss : 7 , nt 0 j 

Hovey; of owna 9 c ty a 1 9 and arid deserts of A rabia, India, Africa, Tar- 

that it might be inserted in the Farmers 

Je > 


MFI tary and Persia. Camels feed upon it; but 
Cabinete ee aie ee the Arab puts it to another use. ‘The stem 

gensellear Co. N. Y. Nov. 18, 1837. : ar se eed 
, ae a of the plant is, in the spring, divided near 
PSE li ales - 
To Correspondents, the root; a single seed of the watermellon i 


then inserted in the fissure, the earth replaced 
: about the stem of the thorn. The seed be- 
snications, but not in season for our present out the s m of the thor I by, d be 
ou have several articles of interest comes a parasite, and the nutritive matter 
oumber. We have several articies ol interest on ‘| ; | t] ie tt] : ; ma t f t} ae ] 
. fer the ensuing number, amotig them a|| VC? SHO OFNe SUCCHICNS TOON OF tne Mei 
hip Oo » - ‘ ‘ . , ° 

” abl paper entitled i Otenrvetions on Incects.| lon are ill adapted to collect, is abundantly 
waiUav c ‘ s « : 5, A ; 

3 , a a . ryt r , } = g rh i 9 ry > 
«ith a view to arrest their destructive ravages, “er : rn the _ ‘Pena ae = eee 
“s 2 En Ye aves ,»i hdres of the root of the camels thorn. An 
by James Wontu, Esq., of Bucks county.” | al a . oasaibinida aie 
\Jso an abstract of the tenth Report of the Penn-| @9Uncance of good watermelons 18 thus pe- 


We acknowledge the receipt of several com- 











syivania Horticultural Society. riodically forced by the Arab from a soil 
i ceartbiedieaeleniocintrinecmeecnndenimesiaetnes incapabie of other culture. 

‘armer’s Vieeting. 
At a meeting of farmers, convened at the]! Durham Stock, 


house of Jacob Gilbert, Hay Market Hotel, in|! ity head of Durham cattle. belonging to 
Sixth street, near Philadelphia, on the 7th of | the Ohio Company, were sold on the 20th 
llth month, 1807, Jacon SHaLtcross was ap-| October, for $36,443. The prices ranged 
pointed a and Srey eo eee fron: forty-eight to seventeen hundred dollars. 
secretary. eiIng suggeste iat the interest} ry ii , adi ' : “ae 
of farmers would be likely to be benefitted by | ee eee ee es 


their having an opportunity of conversing to a Matchem, bought by A. Renick, $1200 
oe eee e 5 8) Young Waterloo, | Gov. Trimble, 1700 
ther on subjects connected therewith, It was on| Winkie of Ciak eT Eee” See 
notion, Resolved, ‘That the farmers generally in| °°" of York, ae re 
the surcounding districts, be respectfully invited | ixperiment, Gov. Trimble, 1400 
to attend a meeting to be held at the above-men-| omet Halley, lt. R. Leymerer, 1500 
tioned place on 7th day, the 16th of the 12th) Nimrod, oy ae E. Florence, L040 
month, (December) next, at 10-o’clock, A. M., Duke of Norfolk, Gov. Vance and 
for the purpose of conferring together on sub-|) J. H. James, 1400 
ects connected with agriculture. | Goldfinder, I. Cunningham, 1095 
, oo | Blossom, cow, R. R. Leymerer, 1000 
Spring Wheat Again. | Matilda, cow, A. Watts, 1000 
Some of our subscribers who ordered the}, Moss Rose, cow, J. Renick, 1200 
spring wheat of Mr. Peirce, in consequence of|, Malina, cow, 5 Cunningham, 1005 


the notice in No. 31 of the Cabinet, complain|| Flora and calf Pow- 

of the advanced price now charged for it, Wej| hattan, G. Renick, 1805 
beg leave to assure all who may think them-|| Young Mary and calf 
vlves aggrieved, that we stated the price asgiven|! Pocahontas, E 
tous by Mr. Peirce at the time our first publica-||/Tees Water and 

tion was made. He subsequently informed us Calf Cometess, J. J. Vanmeter, 
that he had raised the price to $ 12—this we an- RENN 

nounced to our readers. We now learn that}; Acknowledgments.—We acknowledge the 
>! per barrel is asked. This is certainly a|' receipt of a puMPKIN, of the mammoth species, 
high price, but nothing in comparison to the ad-| from our friend Josern E. Howarp, weigh- 
‘vantage of the grain to the farmer, if it answers||ing ninety pounds. Also a quantity of MER- 
the expectations of its advocates and friends. ‘CER PoTATOES from a subscriber in Edgemont 


township, fifteen of which filled a half bushel 
measure. 









. J. Harness, 1500 
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Sugar Beet Sced., 

We have on hand a small quantity of the 
genuine Sugar Beet seed, imported from France. 
Urders directed, post paid, to the editor of the 
Cabinet, will be attended to. Price One Dollar 
et pound. Also for sale a few copies of Mr. 


NT 


Persons who wish to procure the first vol- 
ume of the Cabinet, would do well to apply 


— as there are but a few hundred copies 
remaining. 
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Philadelphia,, Baltimore. 
ARTICLES. Nov. 28. Nov. 28, 
Beans, white, per bush...............-.{91 37-1 624! 1 25—0 00 

Beef, mess, new, per bbl............-++- t4 00-15 OU 11 OO-13 OO}11 00-13 50/14 50.18 a 
Bacon, western, POE Bivcccdascnconcecess | 8— lv 7— 9 8s— 10. “ 
Butter, extra, per tub........sseceeeceee) 13— 141 16— 20} 21— og) yy": 
Butter, fresh, per ib. (market,).........| I8— 25) 20— 25) 20— 95) a. 
NARADA s 0 veins das cecdadeviess | 12 14 13— 133} 1o— 2) iy 8 
PG NN OE Bd nea db cccsadles bac ot 74— 83) 9— 10 8i— gh) s_ 7 
Cheese, American, per |b...........+.+- | 94— 104 9— 11] 8S— 94) 3 . 
Beeswax, yellow, per |b.........-.-000- | 26 37) 39. .96 264— 274) oe 
Ir 6d gnoces us oxaaleads'’ lecccccccoces is— 40) 38— 40) 20 “ 
MIGGIGD, MUNGTEONME, «oc oc cscccbcvecsvien | 42— 65> 25— 65) 25— 65)... a 
Flax, American,....... ecvoceces eecces | 84— 9 9— 10 6... 7 ae 
Flour, best, per bbl..........-. sereseee/9 T5—10 25, 9 OO—9 75) 9 25—0 00/9 5019 og 

Gnuatn—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... | ~ 00—2 19 2 00—2 14) 1 95~2 10| hOndbcenck 
do. Maryland,......} 1 60—1 75, 1 80—2 00] 1 GO—1 75).....0.7""" 
Rye, per bushel,../..........- | 1 20—1 29) 1 0S—l1 2| —I1 25) 0 00 06 
Ss MRM a cddeedsbowseedes | 1 O7—1 O8 Y5—1 OO} 1 12—1 16) 1 O5—) » 
on Re pe akegl | 40— 43) 37— 38] 40— 50) 55— og 
Barley, do. Penn...... psecses | 85— 90)... ...e000. 0 00— 0 00—~0 w 
i en ia theméaes aeeeke | 1 00-—1 25 0U—0 00 win. , Give vnckesct 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs............. | 0 80—0 85.12 00 pr. ton.|....eee.ee. .|20 00 pr ton 
eee ee eis ecdceacses |. Fete Gh ccwcks de ea le Crap idliedeeeeciill 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,--........{!79 00- | 6— 7130 —140 |.........,. 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-....46. - 9— 10) — 9 — 10 l— § 
Plaster Paris, per ton,...-. hewue 60.0 <a. | 3 25—0 00 0 00—3 50) 2 50— 2 75—2 9 
Szxps---Cloverseed, per bushel,......... 4 75—5 50, 6 00—7 OO} ...........| O0O— 
Flaxseed, rough, do........ rr i 1 40—1 46 1 37—1 50) SB GO— 9 BO). oo. ccccces 
Timothy,.......++-- osvcccces| 2 00—0 00 3 25—4 00/12 50-14 00 2 87~—3 | 
Tallow, per lb........ ieeneke bntebons 8s— 10 — 10 — J}} lie B 
Woo t-—Saxony, fleece, per lb......... | oVu— U0 40— 50 50— 00) 50— 55 
DEGRA. b's sive dcece Sei eedmeeus 45— 50) 35— 40 37— 00, 45— 47 
1.4 and common,.......- eeeese | JJ— 36) 25— 30 40— 50) 33— 38 


Prices of Marketing as near the average as can well be ascertained. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
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Beef, - - 74a 8 by the quarter.}) Potatoes, - - - 40a 50 per bu 
Pork, country killed, - - 7 a8j/Turneps, white, — - - Wadsl do. 

Mutton, - - - - 6}a8}|| Ruta Baga, - - 

Turkeys, - - $1 124a1 Waplece.|| Apples, - . 624a1 00 do. 

Chickens, - - oO a 75 per pair./| Dried Apples, - 1 50a1 7 @. 

Geese, - : 75 a 87 a piece.|| Dried Peaches, - - 400 d. 

Ducks, - - - 424 a pair. | Cider, - - 3 50 a4 50 per barrel. 
Pheasants, - - 1 2 al 31)| Lard, - . . 124 per Ib. 
Partridges, . - - 25 || Hams, - - - 16 do 

Butter, - - 28 a 31 per lb.||Shoulders, - - 124 do. 

Eggs, - : - 25a 31 per doz.|iHoney,  - - - 25 do. 





THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 


MOORE, WATERHOUSE & LIBBY, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHL, 
street. 
[To be had at O. Rogers’ Book Store, No. 67 South Second street, Philadelphia-} 


New Yorx—Publication-Office at the Book-Store of Robert Carter, No. 112 Canal street 


Above Arch 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and ;;only to newspaper postage, that is one cent on esch num 
ber within the state, and within one hundred mie 

the place of publication, out of the state,—one ce” 
a half on each number to any other part of the Us 
States. 1 Seven copies for five dollars. All sabsen®™* 
inust commence with the volume No. 1. or with 
half volume No. 13. 


fifteenth of each month. Each namber will contain 
16 octavo pages On good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. TermMs.— 
One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


ee ————__- -— 








———$—$ 
J. Van Court Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry St. rear of 96 N. Second. 
a a TT 
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